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1960 ANNUAL MEETING 


ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman: W. E. BLATZ 
Submitted by: KARL S. BERNHARDT 


The results of the 1960 election ballot are as follows : 


President Elect, R. B. Malmo; New Directors, P. L. Newbigging 
and J. N. Agnew. 


The number of valid election ballots received by the closing date, 
April 15, was 234. The number in 1959 was 211. 


The number of valid nominating ballots was 69 compared with 
58 for 1959. ' 


A total of 20 different individuals received nomination for the 
office of President-Elect (compared with 17 in 1959), and 60 different 
individuals received nomination for Director (compared with 59 in 
1959). 


It is recommended that : 
a) A brief biography of nominees be sent out with ballots. 


b) Voting for the Directors be arranged so that the four nominated 
Directors are marked first, second, third and fourth choices. 
As only one vote separated one elected and one non-elected 
candidate for Director, this system might provide a better 
basis for the election. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Chairman: FLORENCE T. SNODGRASS 


C.P.A. MEMBERSHIP ANALYSIS, 1957-1959 


December 31, 1957 December 31, 1958 December 31, 1959 
Membership Paid Arrears Paid Arrears Paid Arrears 
Total 1957 1956-57 Total 1958 1957-58 Total 1959 1958-59 ’ 








Fellows! and 


Full Members 250 224 17 9 239 232 7 238 224 14 
Associates 361 288 45 28 346 308 38 364 342 22 
Student 

Affiliates 150 107 22 21 138 118 20 sy 14 = 6G } 
TOTALS 761 619 84 S8 723 658 65 739 690 49 

Paid up 81% 91% 93% 


Change in 
Membership +29(+4% ) —38(—5% ) +16(+2%) 











1 At present there are 21 Fellows and 6 Honorary Fellows in the C.P.A. 
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PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
Chairman: KARL S. BERNHARDT 


The Publications Committee has been relatively inactive during 
this year. The Committee has been prepared to advise the new editors 
but very little help has been required. 


The Canadian Journal of Psychology is in the very competent 
hands of Professor Blackburn who is continuing the policies of the 
previous editor designed to keep the standard of the Journal at a 
high level. 


The Canadian Psychologist has been given new life and a new 
look by the new editor, Lt-Col. Blair. The restrictions on circulation 
have been removed and the Psychologist is now open to subscription 
by non-members. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Editors’ Annual Report for 1959, Volume 13 


Editor: J. M. BLACKBURN 
Assistant Editor: P.H.R. JAMES 


GENERAL 


The Journal. During 1959 sixty-one articles were submitted for 
publication. The number from outside Canada was 26, the number of 
articles published was 33, of book reviews 15, and pages of advertising 
22%. The pages of editorial matter were 298.5. 

The mean length of articles published was 8.3 pages and the 
rejection rate 39 per cent. The continuing high rejection rate is partly 
responsible for a present (but it is hoped, temporary) dearth of articles 
on hand. 

Consultants. All papers received by the editors are now sent to 
at least two consultants who are almost always chosen because of their 
special knowledge of the particular subject. There is now no fixed 
panel of consultants, and this has considerably widened the editors’ 
choice. Of the 53 consultants who were good enough to act for Volume 
13, in some cases on several occasions, thirteen were drawn from the 
United States. In these cases it has been the editors’ practice to write 
to the consultant to ask if he is willing to act before sending him the 
paper. In almost every case an acceptance has been received, and in 
many cases the consultants spontaneously offer to act again. The 
editors hope that this widening of the field from which consultants are 
drawn will both lead to the attainment of still higher standards in the 
papers accepted for publication and also bring the Journal to the atten- 
tion of people actively engaged in research, who might otherwise have 
overlooked it. 

A list of all consultants for Volume 13 was published in the 
Table of Contents included in the December 1959 issue of the Journal. 
The editors are deeply grateful to all of them for their patient, skilled 
and thorough recommendations. This is reflected in the subsequent 
letters received from the authors who usually express their gratitude 
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for the comments and sometimes their regret that they are unable to 
thank the anonymous consultants personally. 


The Press. The removal of the Editorship from the City of Toronto 
has not led to any serious difficulties in running the Journal. The well 
orga’\ized and efficient University of Toronto Press has taken every-  } 
thing in its stride, and the few minor crises that arose were quickly 
smoothed out by means of the long distance telephone. Proofs are sent 
out punctually and the standard of proof reading in the Press is excep- 
tionally high. Even copy for advertisements, which-it was thought 
might be difficult to handle from outside Toronto, has given rise to 
no more than an occasional flutter of anxiety. Again the long distance 
telephone has come to the rescue of the editors, or the advertisers, and | 
the Press has, as usual, produced everything attractively and without 
fuss or excitement. 


Advertisers. Sales of advertising during the year amounted to 45 
half pages, thirteen more than the previous record. This was in spite 
of a doubling of the rates which occurred with the September issue. 
Advertisements from instrument companies have now appeared for 
the first time. The editors are grateful for the confidence that is shown ? 
in the Journal. The financial support received from advertisements now 
defrays a substantial part of the cost of the Journal. 

Preparation of manuscripts. The Journal has now adopted the form 
of references by date instead of by number, in conformity with American 
and British journals. 

Change of editorship. The editors would like to take this opport- 
unity to thank Professor Ketchum and Professor Steer for providing 
them with a journal whose reputation they had developed and largely 
established. This has made the present editors’ task much easier. It 
is doubtful if the present editors would have received such wholehearted 
and enthusiastic support from the consultants they approached in the 
United States if the Journal had not had its present high reputation. 

In addition, the editors are particularly grateful to Professor 
Ketchum for smoothing away the difficulties in the transfer of the 
editorship, for his delightfully easy way in uniting the Press with the »} 
new editors, and for his patience under continuous questioning while 
the new editors were learning their job. 


MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN 1959 


Table | shows the use to which the editorial pages were put. 


Articles Reviews 
Year Vol. Pages No. Pages Length No. Pages 
1955 9 256 29 239 8.2 13 17 
1956 10 252 35 236 6.7 16 12 
1957 11 266 34 247 Taal 9 15 
1958 12 259.5 37 239 6.5 i 20.5 


1959 298.5 277 15 
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Publication lag. The mean time elapsing between the receipt of 
a manuscript and its publication was, for the 1959 issue, 8.0 months. 
This compares with 9.2 months for 1958. The difference is partly 
accounted for by the D.R.B. issue in March for which there was a 
much smaller delay in publication than is usual. The range for the 
1959 issue was 4 to 14 months. 


MATERIAL RECEIVED IN 1959 


During the year, 61 manuscripts were received, 26 from outside 
Canada. Sources are shown in Table 2. All the manuscripts submitted 
in the “other” column were from Commonwealth countries. 


Table 2. Manuscripts Received, 1955 to 1959 





Year Total Canada U.S.A. Other 


1955 53 42 9 2 
1956 48 34 13 | 
1957 59 39 15 5 
1958 66 42 16 8 
1959 61 35 20 6 


Table 3. Sources of 35 Canadian Contributions, 1959 


Author’s Professional 


Attachment Geographical Area 
West Ont. Que. Marit. Total % 
Universities 5 19 6 — 30 86 
All other y 3 — — 5 14 
Total 7 22 6 — 35 100 


Per cent 20 62.9 17.3 — 100 


Rejection Rate. In percentage of MSS received, the record of 
the last five years is as follows : 1955 — 32%; 1956 — 23%; 1957 — 
30.5%; 1958 — 41%; 1959 — 39%. 


Type of material published. An occasional whisper is heard from 
the “practical” psychologists that, though they form the majority of 
the membership of the C.P.A., too little space is devoted in the Journal 
to papers in which they are primarily interested. The remedy lies in 
their own hands. The editors are willing and eager to publish good 
papers in any field of psychology. All receive equal treatment at the 
hands of at least two consultants expert in the appropriate field. Un- 
fortunately, papers on “practical” topics are only very rarely submitted. 








CoMMITTEE REPORTS 
CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Editor's Annual Report, 1959 


Editor: W. R. N. BLAIR 


As recommended by the Publications Committee in 1958, the 
periodical was made available on subscription from the January 1960 
issue. On the recommendation of the Executive, a new series (Vol. 1° 
No. 1) was started with that issue and the cover, paper and lay-out 
were changed. A new printer, LE DROIT, of Ottawa, was engaged. 


Executive approval to the following additional innovations was 
obtained : authors henceforth will receive free copies of their articles ; 
an exchange of advertising with the American Psychological Association 
has been arranged; the complimentary list has been eliminated; 
members of regional associations, of the A.P.A. and university libraries 
have been offered subscriptions to the periodical at the reduced rate 
of $2.75 per year ; university departments have been invited to appoint 
news editors ; and prospective advertisers have been canvassed. 

In an effort to improve the coverage of regional affairs, the co- 
operation of the Ontario Psychological Association was sought and 
the publication dates of the O.P.A. Quarterly were changed to avoid 
conflict with those of the Canadian Psychologist. 


Articles and special studies for publication in 1960-61 have been 
commissioned. These include a series on the psychology departments 
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universities, a survey of theses in psychology and a second report 
on financial assistance available to students of psychology. The follow- 
ing continuing departments have been introduced : PROFESSIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS AT WORK (personal accounts of their activities 
and problems), TESTING IN CANADA (normative and validity in- 
formation), REVIEWS (of applied references and material), ACROSS 
CANADA (news about psychologists, university departments and 
regional associations) and VIEWPOINT (an open forum for the ex- 
change of opinion). 


The periodical’s circulation totals 769. Orders for paid sub- 
scriptions are being received at an encouraging tate. 
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COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
Chairman: J. A. GAGNON 


The Committee was composed of A. Burnett, R. M. Ewing, George 
Nichols, J. A. Tuck, R.C. Joyner, M. W. Wright, D. B. Blewett, D. 
Spearman, E. S. W. Belyea, and J. A. Gagnon, Chairman. 


Some regional activities have been reported as hereunder : 
The Atlantic Provinces : 


There has been relatively little activity in the course of the year. 
The Halifax sub-group of the M.P.A. have been concerned with the 
questions of qualifications and fees. There are also rumours that the 
New Brunswick group are contemplating forming their own subdivision 
of the M.P.A. or a separate association. 


Quebec : 


Progress is reported from the Corporation of Psychologists of the 
Province of Quebec (C.P.P.Q.). 


On 21 and 28 February, 1959, a meeting was called by the 
P.A.P.Q. to give an opportunity to its members to hear the Executive 
of the C.P.P.Q. Much of the meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Corporation. As a result of this 
discussion, some aspects of the Constitution were modified as well as 
some of the By-Laws. 


In December, 1959, a first general meeting of the C.P.P.Q. took 
place at the University of Montreal. After several hours of lively discuss- 
ion, the meeting was adjourned to a later date. 


Two weeks later, the Constitution and By-Laws were received, 
approved by the provincial legislature, except for the By-Law concern- 
ing the manner of voting. The C.P.P.Q. had inserted a mail ballot 
system under the Quebec Company Act. 


A new by-law concerning the election of officers is being sub- 
mitted for the approval of the membership at a meeting to be held 
on 13 April, 1960. 


The C.P.P.Q. has a membership of approximately 90 members 
at the present and some 20 more candidates have submitted applications 
for either the Grade I or Grade II title of Psychologist. 


Ontario : 


The Bill for the Registration (certification) of Psychologists in 
Ontario has had two readings in the Provincial Legislature; a third 
reading is essentially a formality, and presumably the Bill will come 
into effect in June or July of this year (sixty days after the Provincial 
Legislature has been prorogued). 
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The O.P.A. directors have ready a suggested list of five interim 
examiners which can be forwarded to the Lieutenant-Governor on 
request. 


The O.P.A. Board of Directors has appointed a Committee on 
Applied Training. 


Manitoba : 


The Psychological Association of Manitoba held its second annual 
meeting in the Spring of °59. Papers were presented in the morning 
and the afternoon session was entirely devoted to business. Progress 
was reported by the committee on training of school psychologists. 
The new slate of officers is composed as follows : 


President: Robert Scarth; Past-President: Ken Howard; Vice- 
President: John Clake; Secretary: Doris Baker; Treasurer: Bruce 
Bolster. 


A committee was established to investigate into the situation of 
clinical psychologists in the Provincial Civil Service. 


A copy of the Manitoba Psychologist has been received. It com- 
prises two sections, the first devoted to research and the second, to 
news. 


Alberta : 


The Constitution of the Psychological Association of Alberta dated 
22 November, 1958, contains eight Articles which deal with its name 
and right to affiliate, its purpose, conditions of membership, officers 
and executive, dues and subscription, meetings, committees, and 
amendments. 


Among its purposes, the Association is to encourage concerted 
action to establish psychology as a recognized profession locally and 
to define and protect standards of training and practice, so as to safe- 
guard both the public and the profession. 


There are three classes of membership: full, associate and 
honorary. The requirements for full membership are a doctoral degree, 
a graduate degree plus one year’s experience or through training and 
experience to hold such other qualifications as may be approved by 
the Committee on Membership and Ethics and the Executive. 

The officers consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Past- 
President and a Secretary-Treasurer. Meetings are held four times a 
year and an Annual Meeting in the Spring. 

There are four standing committees: Membership and Ethics, 
Nominations, Public Relations and Publications, and Professional 
Standards and Training. 


The Association has undertaken to draw up an act toward certifc- 
ation of psychologists who have achieved certain levels of academic 
training. This act is in final form and is in the process of being present- 
ed to the Assembly for governmental approval. 
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The Association has also made a survey of the requirements of 
psychologist’s positions in clinics and hospitals in the Province. The 
results have not yet been finalized. 


The application of the Psychological Association of Alberta for 
affiliation to the C.P.A. was recommended by this Committee. 


The Committee on Professional Standards was also assigned to 
specific jobs in the course of the year. The first was to express an 
opinion on its own terms of reference, so as to help define the functions 
and responsibilities that it should be called upon to assume. By the 
time the members of the Committee had been canvassed for expressions 
of opinion and the Chairman was ready to put forward a report, Bindra 
had already made his recommendations to the Executive. Since the 
final recommendation was acceptable at least to the Committee Chair- 
man, it seemed superfluous to present a report. For the sake of the 
record, however, the report has been prepared and will be found 
attached to this report of activities. 


The Committee was also asked to study a letter submitted by 
C.R. Myers pertaining to the distribution of test material and its use 
by unqualified persons. This subject has wide implications, since on 
the one hand it may well fall within the codes of ethics of the budding 
provincial certification bodies and, on the other, since it extends beyond 
the boundaries of the country. Indeed, it is easily possibly to procure 
test material from sources outside of Canada. The Committee consider- 
ed this problem within the realm of its competence and made suggest- 
ions in its report to Bindra which might help in the control of distri- 
bution of test material. 


REPORT ON THE TERMS OF REFERENCE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
Submitted by: J. A. GAGNON 


The questionnaire, which was circulated among the members of 
the Committee, brought forward replies which indicated that they were 
not very much concerned with the gathering of information about the 
activities in the various provincial associations. If the Committee’s 
function is to be limited to that role, it might as well be disbanded. 
Provincial associations might easily perform this job by reporting direct 
to the Secretary-Treasurer in a special annual report or through the 
Canadian Psychologist. 


The problems, with which the members were concerned, were 
much more dynamic in function, and forceful upon the future of the 
profession. These problems embrace such subjects as the establish- 
ment of areas of competence and levels within each area of psycholo- 
gical activity ; the setting up of standards of training with a view to 
ensuring competence for the protection of both the public and psy- 
chologists themselves ; standards, it was advocated, should be establish- 
ed with as much uniformity as possible across the country ; a register 
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should be established, maintained and published, classifying psych- 
ologists as to their specialties and competence ; this register could 
serve not only within the professional body, but also to enlighten the 
public ; through it, better co-operation might be obtained from test 
distributors and better protection would be afforded the various public 
and private institutions which employ psychologists. 

On analyzing the responses obtained and their implications, ex- 
pressed or otherwise, of research (job analyses and job specifications, 
for instance), liaison, travelling, clerical staff, financial expense, etc., 
it is easy to realize that no committee on Professional Standards, as 
presently constituted, can hope to begin to fulfill these obligations. 

In this respect, Bindra’s suggestion of information-gathering 
committees set up for specific purposes and usually consisting of only 
one individual is strongly supported. If progress is to be made, how- 
ever, in the area of standards for the profession (and the reactions of 
the members of this Committee would seem to indicate that the time 
is right for action of this nature), it is strongly advocated that a steer- 
ing committee be set up within the Association for the purpose of 
outlining the task and setting up an order of priority. Such a committee 
should not consist of more than three members and these members 
should be within close contact so as to be able to meet face to face 
on frequent occasions. Once the task had been set, it might be possible 
to distribute the operations amongst a number of psychologists whose 
individual reports of research could go back to the original committee 
to be married up into a final report. 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS 
Chairman: J. W. HOWARD 
As this Committee has received neither complaints nor information 
regarding matters which would require either consideration or invest- 
igation during the past season there would appear to be nothing to 
report. 
COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER DISCIPLINES 
Chairman: MORGAN WRIGHT 
The Committee on Professional Relations with Other Disciplines 


includes Duncan Blewett, Ernest Poser, Roger Myers and Morgan 
Wright. 


No inquiries, requests, or complaints were addressed to this group. 
Communication is maintained between our Committee and the cor- 
responding committee of the Canadian Psychiatric Association. 

COMMITTEE ON PRESENTATIONS TO ROYAL 

COMMISSIONS 
Chairman: R. A. WENDT 


This year the Committee has no action to report. 
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REPORT OF THE C.P.A. ARCHIVIST 
Archivist: KARL S. BERNHARDT 

During this year considerable progress has been made in collecting 
publications of Canadian psychologists. An attempt has been made 
to construct a complete card file of all publications by Canadian 
psychologists. At present this file includes nearly a thousand items and 
is still far from being complete. Several hundred publication items have 
been obtained. The Archivist would appreciate receiving any public- 
ations members can provide. If you do not have copies you can spare, 
please send lists or notations of publications. 


The other project — the collection of information about the early 
development of Canadian psychology — is also showing some progress. 


Again, any information the members may have would be appreciated. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
F. R. WAKE 
Audit 

The audit of the C.P.A. books was completed April 7, 1960 and 
the books were found to be in order. The Auditor’s Report for the 
year ending December 31, 1959 is attached (Appendix A). The Report 
contains two statements, one for the General Account and one for 
the Publications Account (Canadian Journal of Psychology and the 
Canadian Psychologist). 

The General Account shows an increase in cash on hand of 
$2,934.69, roughly the same increase as in previous years. Both receipts 
and disbursements were maintained at about the level of 1958. 

The Publications Account was found to have a reduction in cash 
on deposit of $1,204.81 for the year 1959. While there was a substantial 
increase in receipts (about 15% ), the expenditure involved in renovating 
the Psychologist plus the necessity of providing adequate secretarial 
assistance to the Journal succeeded in making an overall deficit. 

From the above, it is apparent that financially the C.P.A. is 
rapidly reaching the stage where expenditures will balance, if not 
exceed, receipts. (See 1960 budget). 

The audit for the Special Conference Fund is to be found in 
Appendix A. It is anticipated that this account will be closed during 
the current year. 

Budget 

The proposed budgets for the year ending 1960 are found in 
Appendix B. While the General Account is expected to show an 
increase in cash balance of about $200 ($2.700 less than 1959), the 
gain will be overbalanced by the expected deficit in the Publications 
Account of some $925 ($1,400 deficit for the Journal, $475 profit for 
the Psychologist). 

Travel Grant 
The grant from the Canada Council for junior members of Uni- 


versity departments of psychology this year was in the amount of 
$900. 
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Auditor’s Report 





On completion of the 1959 audit, the Auditor made many re- 
commendations for changes in the bookkeeping system. The recom- 
mendations were based on the size and probable expansion of C.P.A. 
membership and activity. The suggested changes will be carried out 


during the current year. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
ON GENERAL ACCOUNT 


For the Year Ended December 31st, 1959 


Appendix “A” 





RECEIPTS 
Regular membership fees $ 6,557.67 
Annual Meeting 1,480.00 
TOTAL RECEIPTS $ 8,037.67 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Office expenses 809.23 
Office salaries 1,250.75 
International Union of Scientific 
Psychology 70.00 
Société Internationale de Criminologie 15.00 
World Federation for Mental Health 89.40 
Honorarium 375.00 
Audit and professional 85.00 
Bank charges 92.21 
Travelling 701.05 
General expenses 100.40 
Annual meeting 1,205.50 
Employment Bulletin 171.48 
Funds transferred to Journal account — 
1958 sustaining membership fees 181.00 
5,146.02 
Excess of Receipts Over Disbursements 2,891.65 
Cash on hand and on deposit at 
January Ist, 1959 8,200.67 
Outstanding cheques at December 3lst, 
1959 43.04 8,243.71 
Cash on Deposit in General Account at 
December 31st, 1959 $11,135.36 
April 7, Martin K. Levinson & Company 


1960 


Chartered Accountants 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
ON PUBLICATION ACCOUNT 


For the Year Ended December 31st, 1959 


RECEIPTS 
Journal — subscriptions $ 1,005.74 
Journal — advertising 546.14 $ 1,551.88 
Grant from Government of Canada 2,000.00 


Funds transferred from general account 
— 1958 sustaining membership fees 181.00 


Special issues, reprints and early 


publication 1,607.25 
TOTAL RECEIPTS $ 5,340.13 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Canadian Journal of Psychology 3,636.98 
Canadian Psychologist 1,401.09 
Office expenses 622.35 
Secretarial assistance 1,034.77 
Honorarium 325.60 
Bank charges 32.22 
Sundry 51.80 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS $ 7,104.81 
Excess of Disbursement Over Receipts 1,764.68 
Cash on deposit at January Ist, 1959 1,585.78 
Outstanding cheques at December 31st 1959 559.87 2,145.65 





Cash on Deposit in Journal Account at 
December 31st, 1959 $ 380.97 


April 7, Martin K. Levinson & Company 
1960 Chartered Accountants 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
ON SPECIAL CONFERENCE FUND 


For the Year Ended December 31st, 1959 





RECEIPTS 

National Research Council grant $ 5,000.00 

Canada Council grant 5,000.00 

TOTAL RECEIPTS $10,000.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Travelling expenses 434.85 

TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 434.85 

Excess of Receipts Over Disbursements $ 9,565.15 
Cash on Deposit in Special Conference Fund 

At December 3lst, 1959 $ 9,565.15 
April 7, Martin K. Levinson & Company 
1960 Chartered Accountants 





CITY OF VANCOUVER 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


DUTIES : To perform professional clinical work, testing and 
conducting therapeutic interviews with emotionally disturbed 
children in a programme of preventative mental hygiene for the 
Greater Vancouver area. The incumbent will have considerable 
responsibility for the analysis of case studies and the inter- 
pretation of psychological principles to professional staff. 

QUALIFICATIONS: M.A. in psychology, plus some related 
experience in clinical work. At least one year’s experience in 
a setting for children. Competent in the administration of 
psychological tests, including the Rorschach, to pre-school and 

school children. 


SALARY : $442 to $530 per month. 


Application forms must be obtained from and returned to the 
PERSONNEL DIRECTOR, CITY HALL, 
453 West 12th Avenue, Vancouver 10, B.C., 
as soon as possible. 
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Appendix “B” 
Proposed Budget for Year Ending December 31, 1960. 


1. General Account 


RECEIPTS 
Regular Membership Fees $ 6,000.00 
Travel Grant Canada Council 900.00 
Cash on Hand (31 December, 1959) 11,135.36 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Publications Account — Canadian Psychologist 1,600.00 
Office Expenses 650.00 
Secretarial Assistance 1,560.00 
American Psychological Association 10.00 
International Union of Scientific Psychology 70.00 
Société Internationale de Criminologie 15.00 
Travel for Executive Meetings and Committees 700.00 
Audit 200.00 
Sundry 100.00 
Employment Bulletin 600.00 
Honorarium 300.00 
Travel for Junior Members 900.00 


ESTIMATED CASH BALANCE — 
December 31, 1960 


2. Publications Account 


A. Canadian Journal of Psychology 
RECEIPTS 


Grant from N.R.C. $ 2,000.00 
Sustaining Membership Fees (1960) 180.00 
Subscriptions 1,400.00 
Advertising 600.00 
Cash on Hand (31 December, 1959) 380.97 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Canadian Journal of Psychology 3,600.00 
Office expenses and mailing 625.00 
Editor’s Assistant 1,000.00 
Honorarium 300.00 
Sundry 60.00 


Bank Charges 35.00 


B. Canadian Psychologist 


RECEIPTS 
Grant from General Fund $ 1,600.00 
Subscriptions 150.00 
Advertising 400.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Canadian Psychologist 1,600.00 
Office Expense 50.00 
Sundry 25.00 


ESTIMATED CASH BALANCE — 
December 31, 1960 


$18,035.36 


6,705.00 








$11,330.36 


$ 4,560.97 


5,620.00 


— 1,059.03 


$ 2,150.00 


1,675.00 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF C.P.A. REPRESENTATION 
IN C.S.S.R.C. ACTIVITIES 
Representative: W. E. LAMBERT 


This year I was asked to read applications for C.S.S.R.C. and 
Canada Council grants in the social sciences. From about 270 pre- 
doctoral applications we, as a committee of five, were able to agree 
on approximately 55 applicants as most outstanding. 


While on the whole the calibre of applicants was very good, this 
could not be said about psychology applicants. It may come as some 
surprise that some students are strongly endorsed who do not have 
even a second class academic record. 


Furthermore, no applications were made from some centres while 
others submitted a good many. It should be more generally understood, 
perhaps, that C.S.S.R.C. does support psychological topics if they make 
some contact with other social sciences. Studies of attitudes, cross- 
cultural comparisons, psycholinguistics, psychometric problems related 
to social science matters, experimental topics concerning learning, 
motivation and perception would, in most cases, all be appropriate. 

A student is permitted a maximum of two years’ support on 
these grants, but applies for one year at a time. If he is an outstanding 
student, he can get support at the pre-M.A. level. 


Perhaps this information would be valuable for next year’s applicants. 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
INTERAMERICAN SOCIETY OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Representative: R. B. MALMO 


The VI Interamerican Congress of Psychology was held from 16 
to 21 August 1959 in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The main theme was 
“Personality Evaluation and Human Relations.” There were 398 re- 
gistrants from twelve countries. 


Dr. Emilio Mira y Lopez, the Secretary General, was in charge 
of local arrangements, and he was assisted in the organization of the 
Congress by the Executive and by Dr. Joas Carlos Vital, Dr. Guillermo 
Davila, and Professor Lourenco Filho. Dr. Willard Olson was the 
representative from the American Psychological Association. 


The new officers elected were : 


President G. M. Gilbert, U.S.A. 
President-Elect J. A. Bustamante, Cuba 
Vice-President for South America E. Mira y Lopez, Brazil 
Vice-President for North America R. B. Malmo. Canada 
‘Secretary for Latin America Sara Margarita Zendejas, 

Mexico 
Secretary for North America S. Pearlman, U.S.A. 


Treasurer H. H. Anderson, U.S.A. 
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It is a rule of the Society that the presidency rotates between 
Latin America and North America. 


The transportation for your representative to the Congress was 
paid for by a grant from the Canada Council. 


Future meetings are planned for December 1960 in Havana, 
Cuba, and for December 1961 in Santiago, Chile. 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY 
Representative: DALBIR BINDRA 


The 16th International Congress of Psychology will be held under 
the auspices of the International Union of Scientific Psychology 
(I.U.S.P.) in Bonn, West Germany, from July 31 to August 6, 1960. 
Those interested in attending the Congress may obtain registration 
forms from the American Psychological Association, 1333 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The Assembly of the 1.U.S.P. will also meet during the Congress. 
C.P.A. will be represented by two delegates, each having voting rights. 


In the current election of officers of I.U.S.P., C.P.A. has nominated 
Professor Otto Klineberg, who is at present the Secretary-General of 
I.U.S.P., for the Presidency. C.P.A. has also suggested that Father 
Noel Mailloux be nominated for the non-elective post of Secretary- 
General. Father Mailloux is currently the Treasurer of I.U.S.P. 


One of the main items on the agenda of the next Assembly will 
be the discussion of proposed revisions in the statutes of I.U.S.P. The 
proposed revisions will be discussed by the Executive of C.P.A. and 
its delegates will be informed of the Executive’s views before they depart 
for Bonn. 

At the 1957 meeting of I.U.S.P., held at Brussels, it was agreed 
to arrange for the preparation of a three-language (English, French, 
Germain) lexicon of psychological terms. UNESCO has contributed 
$2,250 to this project, and work is now progressing under the general 
editorship of Dr. W. Luthe. 


It should be clear from the above items that members of C.P.A. 
(e.g., Klineberg, Mailloux, Luthe) are active participants in the affairs 
of 1.U.S.P. 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
WORLD FEDERATION OF MENTAL HEALTH 
Representative: KARL S. BERNHARDT 
The 1959 Annual Meeting of the W.F.M.H. was held in Barcelona 


in August/September. The sessions dealt with the five central projects 
of the World Mental Health Year. 
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The 1960 Annual Meeting is to be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
August 8 - 13th. If any C.P.A. members plan to be overseas at this 
time, attendance at these meetings would be rewarding. 


The 6th International Congress on Mental Health will be held in 
Paris, France, August 30th - September 6th, 1961. Reports on act- 
ivities during World Mental Health Year will be made. 


EMPLOYMENT BULLETIN 


Editor's Annual Report 


The Employment Bureau was opened on an experimental basis 
to explore the value of such a service to employers and psychologists. 
Financial responsibility for the project was shared by the Canadian 
Psychological Association and the Department of Health and Welfare. 
The trial period ended in the Fall of 1959 and, in reviewing the exper- 
ience, it was concluded that the Bulletin had provided an important 
liaison and should be continued under the full sponsorship of the C.P.A. 


The Bureau performs two main functions, preparation and dis- 
tribution of the Bulletin and arranging employer/psychologist contacts. 


(1) The January 1960 Bulletin was the first prepared and dis- 
tributed with the C.P.A. assuming full responsibility. Some 
1980 copies were distributed, of this number 380 were 
forwarded in response to individual requests, the remainder 
being on the distribution list. This represents an increased 
distribution of some 300 copies over the September 1959 
issue. The increased distribution has of course resulted in 
an increased number of advertisements from both employers 
and psychologists. 


(2) The second service provided is that of arranging employer 
psychologist contacts. Since January the requirements of 18 
employers have been met by forwarding vitae of psychologists 
who had intended advertising in the next Bulletin. 


Several new Bulletin policies have been instituted. 


(1) Previously Bulletins forwarded to foreign countries did not 
contain the names of psychologists seeking employment. The 
complete Bulletin is now circulated. 


(2) Employers are now required to submit a salary minimum 
and preferably a salary range when advertising. The state- 
ment “Salary open” has resulted in unnecessary correspond- 
ence between employers and psychologists. 


(3) Psychologists are required to submit a salary minimum but 
this information may be withheld from the Bulletin on request. 


(4) Employers are now permitted to advertise under a code 
number, C/O the Employment Bulletin. 














CITATION 


JULIAN M. BLACKBURN 
Fellow of the C.P.A. 


Julian Blackburn was born in England and educated at Winchester, 
London and Cambridge. Before coming to Canada in 1948 he had 
already achieved great distinction by his research, his teaching at the 
London School of Economics, and by his books and numerous articles. 
At Queen’s, under his wise and able leadership, the Department of 
Psychology has attained an enviable position among university depart- 
ments across the country. 


He has been active in the affairs of the C.P.A. For several years 
he served as its representative on the Canadian Social Science Research 
Council. While his personal relationships have always been marked by 
an unusual degree of sensitiveness, generosity and self-effacing thought- 
fulness for the welfare of others, his equally characteristic ingenuity 
and astuteness found scope in his activities over a number of years 
as Chairman of the Committee on Research Financing. During his 
presidency of the Association in 1956-57 he impressed everyone with 
his practical good sense, kindly patience and great fairness. Since 
1958 he has been editor of the Canadian Journal of Psychology, a 
most responsible position for which his long experience as author and 
researcher, his sound, scholarly judgement, and his wide knowledge of 
psychology and psychologists have peculiarly fitted him. 


As author, teacher, researcher, administrator, editor, and as active 
participant and office-holder in the Association, Julian Blackburn has 
made a solid, enduring and distinctive contribution to Canadian 
psychology. He is in every way worthy of the honour of being elected 
a Fellow of the C.P.A. 








MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON 
June 3, 1960 


1. J959 Minutes. 


Adoption of the minutes of the 1959 Annual Business Meeting 
as circulated in the Canadian Psychologist, July 1959, 64-67, was 
moved by Wake-Blair. Carried. 

2. Business Arising From Minutes Other Than Those Listed Below. 
Dr. Wake reported on the progress of the Membership Directory 
and stated that it is expected to be ready in September. 


3. Annual Reports. 


It was moved by Wake, on behalf of the Board of Directors, and 
seconded by Bindra, that annual reports “a” to “n” be received. Carried. 


a. The President reported that the Election Committee had an- 
nounced the election of the following: 


President — Dr. Robert Malmo 


Directors — Dr. P. L. Newbigging 
Dr. J. N. Agnew. 


The President also noted that recommendation (a) of the 
Election Committee report was not approved by the Board 
of Directors, and recommendation (b) was referred to the 
Executive for further consideration. It was also decided that, 
in future, the Election Committee should be free to announce 
the election results as early as they wish and by whatever 
means they may regard as appropriate. 


b. Membership Committee: The new full members of the Asso- 
ciation, as elected by the Board of Directors, are as follows: 


J.N. Agnew A. J. B. Hough G. P. Mason 
R. L. Denton Isabel M. Laird K. S. Nickerson 
J. A. L. Dorais W.H. Lucow R. H. Speed. 


There was discussion concerning the preparation of member- 
ship statistics and it was recommended that the Secretary- 
Treasurer's office prepare these as of December 31st, for the 
years 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960 and the future. 


c. Publications Committee: The membership noted that both 
editors of the publications had done an excellent job. 


d. Professional Standards: Applause greeted the announcement 
that the Psychological Association of Alberta is now affiliated 
with the C.P.A. 
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There was no action taken on the report of the Committee on 
Scientific and Professional Ethics. 


No action was taken on the report of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Relations with Other Disciplines. 


There was no comment on the report of the Committee on 
Presentations to Royal Commissions. 


The Archivist again requested co-operation in the gathering 
of material. It was suggested that adequate safe storage space 
be provided the Archivist for the keeping of documents. 


It was moved by Wake-Malmo that the Secretary-Treasurer’s 
report be adopted. Carried. It was suggested that the ap- 
preciation of the Canadian Psychological Association be ex- 
pressed to Canada Council for the travel funds received by 
the Association. Discussion ensued concerning the bank bal- 
ance and the feeling was expressed that the present balance 
is necessary for the future stability of the Association. It was 
suggested that, in future reports, the figures of the previous 
year be available for comparison. 


Dr. W. E. Lambert, as representative on the Social Science 
Research Council, spoke on the few restrictions placed on 
applicants and on the kind of research that is permissible. 
Dr. Blackburn, speaking on pre-M.A. social science scholar- 
ships, noted that psychology applicants for Canada Council 
grants had not been of a high standard. As an aid to better 
applications, he volunteered to forward the information on 
Canada Council grants and other scholarships to the Secretary- 
Treasurer and the Canadian Psychologist. 


There were no comments on the report of the representative 
to the Interamerican Society of Psychology. 


There were no comments on the report of the representative 
to the International Union of Scientific Psychology. 


There were no comments on the report of the representative 
to the World Federation of Mental Health. 


There were no comments on the report of the Employment 
Bulletin. 


The report of the Committee on the Election of Honorary 
President, Honorary Life Members and Fellows: The Presi- 
dent on behalf of the Board of Directors was pleased to an- 
nounce that the Honorary President for the coming year is 
Professor J.D. Ketchum. The Secretary-Treasurer on behalf 
of the Board of Directors was pleased to nominate as a Fellow 
of the C.P.A., Professor J. M. Blackburn. 
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4. Dr. Bindra’s Review of the C.P.A. Committees. 


The President read the following recommendations on behalf of 
the Board of Directors: 


a. to leave unaltered the terms of reference of the Election, Pro- 
gram, Local Arrangements, Election of Fellows, etc., and 
Royal Commissions Committees; 


b. to alter Membership Committee functions by reallocating to 
the Secretary-Treasurer the task of keeping membership statis- 
tics up-to-date, and to the Executive the task of evaluating full 
membership applications; 


c. to delegate to individuals, as required, the functions formerly 
performed by the Committees on Publications, Professional 
Standards, Scientific and Professional Ethics and Relations 
with Other Disciplines; 


d. to expect elected Directors to carry a heavier load of respon- 
sibility than formerly, and to meet at least twice a year. 


As a result of the dissolution of the Committee of Scientific and 
Professional Ethics, considerable discussion ensued as to the question 
of possible expulsion of a member. It became clear that the present 
method of expulsion is unsatisfactory. The feeling of the meeting was 
that the Executive should take steps to improve the situation. 


The question of ethics was discussed at length and it was moved 
by Myers-Gagnon that steps be taken by the Board of Directors to 
ensure that Canadian psychologists are made aware of the present 
status of the C.P.A. Code of Ethics. Carried. 


It was further moved by Spires-Chambers that the C.P.A. Code 
of Ethics be brought up-to-date, published in English and French and 
forwarded to members of the C.P.A. Carried. 

It was also noted that the Committee on Scientific and Professional 
Ethics at the 1959 Annual Meeting was directed to examine and further 
study the Code as distributed at that time and to bring in recom- 
mendations. 


The President, on behalf of the Executive and the Board of 
Directors, stated how much they appreciated the tremendous work that 
had been done by the Committee Chairmen during the year. 


5. Appointment of Auditors. 


On a motion by Wake-Blackburn, Martin K. Levinson & Co. was 
appointed Auditor for the coming year. Carried. 


6. Annual Meeting. 


It was moved by Wake-Bernhardt that the 1961 Annual Meeting 
be held in conjunction with the Learned Societies at McGill. Carried 
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7. Opinicon Conference. 


The President called upon Dr. Reg Bromiley, Chairman of the 
Steering Committee of the Opinicon Conference to give a report of 
the Conference. Dr. Bromiley replied that he felt that the Conference 
had been a great success. Agreement had been achieved on a remark- 
able number of difficult points and that the membership would find 
these embodied in the Report to be ready in December 1960. Dr. Karl 
Bernhardt is the editor of this Report. 

Dr. Wake stated that the Board of Directors had empowered the 
Executive to take whatever steps are required to follow up the recom- 
mendations of the Conference. 


8. Committee on Professional Problems of Psychology in Canada. 


Dr. Macmillan, Chairman of the Committee on Professional Prob- 
lems of Psychology in Canada, told the meeting that he was very 
pleased that the Board had decided, in view of the broad implications 
of his report and its obvious relationship to the Opinicon Conference, 
that they felt it to be desirable to hold over any consideration of the 
report pending publication of the Report on the Opinicon Conference. 


9. Other Business. 


a. The President spoke on information afforded the Board of 
Directors on the Tyhurst Report (a C.M.H.A. report having 
to do with personnel for mental health services). It appears 
that the report is on the point of being published and contains 
sections of concern to C.P.A. members. Accordingly, June Ist, 
on behalf of the Directors, he had wired the General Director 
of the C.M.H.A., with a copy going to Father Mailloux, asking 
that draft copies of the report be made available to the C.P.A. 
and requesting consultation with C.P.A. representatives. 

b. Dr. G. N. Dunlop brought several suggestions to the attention 
of the meeting with regard to the program of the C.P.A. 
convention. It was moved by Dunlop-Stein, that the C.P.A. 
Program Committee issue its call for papers, discussions and 
symposia before the first of the year of the next meeting. 
Carried. 

After considerable discussion, an amendment to this 
motion was proposed by Bindra-Sister St. Michael, reading 
“about the first of the year”. Carried. 

It was further decided that an announcement calling for 
papers would be placed in the October edition of the Canadian 
Psychologist. 

c. It was moved by Hebb-Myers that congratulations be tendered 
to the Steering Committee for the organization of the Opinicon 
Conference. This motion was greeted with applause. 

d. Professor Hilton Page, on behalf of the Canadian Psycholo- 
gical Association, proposed a vote of thanks to the Program 
Committee Chairman, Dr. Stern, and also to the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee, Drs. Blackburn and James. 

10. Adjournment. 








PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN PSYCHOLOGY’ 
R. W. PAYNE 


Queen's University 


Because I have had little recent contact with Canadian psychology, 
I am not yet certain which are the main controversies over graduate 
training. However, I suspect that these controversies are not peculiar 
to Canada, and that the following points are those which Canadian 
psychologists are just as concerned with as their British counterparts. 
I should like to discuss briefly the following points and give my views 
on them : 


1. What is an appropriate professional training program for a 
practising psychologist ? Should everyone be required to obtain a Ph.D. 
and to learn research techniques in detail, or should training programs 
be made considerably more specific so as to train the student for a 
special professional job which does not necessarily involve research ? 


2. What are the appropriate bodies to conduct these programs ? 
Is it better for universities to control all types of graduate training in 
psychology, both academic and applied, or is it better that the univer- 
sities concentrate on a fundamental “pure” academic and experimental 
program of teaching, and leave the practical professional courses in 
the hands of applied psychologists practising in the field ? 


3. Depending on one’s answers to these questions, to what extent 
does current practice in Canada and elsewhere conform to the ideal, 
and how might it be improved ? 


To begin with, I suggest these problems are not peculiar to 
psychology, but are the inevitable result of a general expansion of 
knowledge. There are many exceptions to these generalizations but, 
by and large, it seems to me that the pattern of events is as follows. 
Universities are primarily concerned with teaching the principles funda- 
mental to knowledge in any subject. In most fields in the early stages, 
this knowledge is purely academic in the sense that it is insufficiently 
advanced to have many practical applications. Thus the university 
dons are seldom faced with practical problems, and their students are 
not expected to be able to do anything but teach the subject to others. 
To some extent this was true of subjects such as physiology several 
centuries ago, and indeed it was true even of the physical sciences. 
At that time, however, in the world outside the university, practical 
problems in medicine and engineering had to be solved, and there 
existed in every field, in which there was a demand, a group of profes- 
sional practitioners who had nothing whatever to do with the university. 
Thus, while university dons argued obscure problems of body-mind 
relationships, surgeons treated the physically ill by whatever methods 
seemed to work. They formed their own societies, trained newcomers 
to the profession by a system of apprenticeship and bestowed on them 


A paper presented as part of a symposium on professional problems at the 
1960 Annual Meeting of the Canadian Psychological Association. 
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professional qualifications usually consisting essentially of admission 
to the professional society at various grades. 


In general this system is accepted by everyone, until within the 
university fundamental knowledge expands to the point where it has 
practical applications. The university graduate is then able to compete 
in the open market with the professional and gradually the profession 
becomes split, insofar as there come to be two sorts of qualifications. 
For example, physicians with university training compete with those 
whose training is nothing but a professional apprenticeship. Soon these 
two types of training tend to merge. Individual doctors obtain both types 
of qualification. Gradually, however, training is taken out of the hands 
of the professional bodies and taken over by the universities. In medi- 
cine this is very far advanced in North America where it is now not 
possible to practise medicine without having attended university. In 
England it is still possible to study by apprenticeship, but very few 
medical practitioners indeed are merely licentixtes of the Society of 
Apothecaries. In general, then, as the field of knowledge expands, so 
professional training is taken over by the university, and today univer- 
sities train lawyers, dentists, engineers and many specialists for whom 
university training was quite unnecessary in the past. 


It seems to me that the criterion of whether or not the university 
should give training in a particular specialty is merely the extent to 
which there is a genuine body of scientific knowledge in this field. By 
and large the distinguishing mark of the university professional program, 
is its emphasis on a rigorous standard of scholarship. The art of medi- 
cine which the apprentice doctors learned from their colleagues, on the 
whole tended to be concerned with the art of diagnosis, the accumulated 
lore about drugs, the acquisition of a bedside manner and so on. None 
of these procedures had any scientific basis. By contrast, university 
courses of medicine have always tended to be concerned with sciences 
such as biology, physiology, chemistry, anatomy, and the like, which 
are the scientific basis of medicine. 


It seems to me, therefore, as far as the specialized psychological 
programs are concerned, the answer is quite clear. Professional training 
should be in the hands of the universities if there is a sufficient body 
of scientific knowledge to require a specialized training program. If 
there is not, then psychologists should be very wary of claiming an 
expertise which they do not possess. Wherever there is a demand for 
expert advice, someone is always ready to fill it by setting himself up 
as an authority. Where scientific knowledge is lacking, such experts 
fall back on their own intuition, although they frequently disguise this 
by hiding behind a smoke screen of jargon. If the various psychological 
specialties are to retain their reputations with the public, they must 
avoid the temptation to indulge in “pseudo-metrics” and “psycho-magic” 
to quote M. B. Shapiro. One way of safeguarding standards to some 
extent at least is to make the universities responsible for professional 
training. The university to a large extent is a self-correcting organiza- 
tion. It has the unique advantage that professional training programs 
can be surveyed and criticized constantly by academicians in other 
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fields, so that the mysticism and obscurantism, often associated with 
professionally vested interests, tend to be discouraged in the long run. 


One difficulty is the general conservatism of universities. They 
have only recently admitted officially the existence of psychology as 
a separate science, and most universities are loath to develop specialized 
professional training programs within psychology. There is a very 
strong feeling in the universities that the only qualitication a psychologist 
needs is a general Ph.D. degree in psychology, and any further special- 
ization is unwarranted at present. This point of view is frequently 
resented by professional psychologists in the field, who have themselves 
specialized and wish to introduce some form of professional qualifica- 
tion to safeguard their particular specialty. They maintain that they 
do indeed possess a good deal of genuine specialized professional ex- 
pertise, and if the universities will not teach it they will teach it them- 
selves and grant their own professional diplomas. Logically, the argu- 
ment should rest merely on whether or not the field is as advanced as 
the professionals in it claim that it is. If it is, then the universities 
should offer training programs in it. If not, it should not be encouraged 
at all. 


Unfortunately, the controversy is not always put this way and a 
completely irrelevant argument is introduced which often produces 
much heat, but which misses the point entirely. Those university people, 
who are often not entirely familiar with the literature in the specialized 
field and thus oppose a specialized course, argue that the essence of 
good graduate training in psychology lies in acquiring a general training 
in research methodology, and that this can only be done by obtaining 
a Ph.D. degree. Professional psychologists outside the university often 
bitterly oppose this point of view. While paying lip service to the 
general desirability of research, they argue that professional psycholo- 
fists, who specialize, will be working in a purely applied field and 
will not get the opportunity of performing research. They argue that 
a Ph.D. degree is redundant, and that what is needed is training which 
emphasizes specialized practical knowledge, which can be used, and 
techniques which can be applied. They often indeed go further, and 
argue that the usual Ph.D. program is unpractical and out of touch with 
real problems. Such people have even been known to oppose research 
actively. Thus the controversy is between those who appear to support 
research training for all and those who appear to reject the necessity 
for research training. 


To my mind, however, research is not the issue at all. The more 
one becomes specialized and the narrower the subject matter of one’s 
science, the less certain tend to be the facts in the field. Thus, in a 
real sense, the professional specialist is often close to the frontier of 
knowledge. He is a person, who must make a practical decision when 
there are insufficient scientifically proven facts to allow a routine deci- 
sion to be made. When this occurs, the professional specialist can do 
one of two things. He can fall back on intuition, or art, or his judge- 
ment, his clinical experience or whatever he may call it, and merely 
take a guess. However, it seems to me that in general such guessing 
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is bad. It becomes deplorable when the expert does not admit that 
he is guessing or disguises the fact from others by making up some 
special jargon and trying to sell his guesses as scientific. It seems to 
me that the alternative is the only proper procedure under the circum- 
stances. The professional specialist must conduct some form of ad hoc 
scientific experiment to solve his practical problem. He can then decide 
on a rational course of action. This sort of experimentation is the 
hallmark of the well trained professional applied psychologist in all 
fields. It is a quality lacking in the pseudo-professional. 


Specialized professional training, then, has two aspects. It is im- 
portant to teach the scientifically established facts in this branch of the 
subject. It is perhaps even more important to teach the particular 
technique of ad hoc experimental enquiry, which are needed to solve 
new problems in the field, and equally important to give the student 
some supervised practical experience with these techniques. All good 
applied courses in specialized fields of psychology do this, whether 
the resultant qualification is called a Ph.D. or not. 


It is thus not a question of research training versus applied training, 
for scientific research methods are needed in all applied fields. Rather 
it is a question of the subject matter involved, and the particular 
specialized research techniques that may have to be acquired. The 
general Ph.D. experimental program in psychology offered by many 
universities, which is said by some to be the ideal training program 
for everybody, is often a very specialized course in animal psychology. 
The Ph.D. student is given a very thorough knowledge of the animal 
literature and learns a number of specialized research techniques which 
have been evolved to solve the peculiar problems of experimenting 
with animals. This training often ignores completely the experimental 
work done on human subjects in the fields of personality and abnormal 
psychology, for example, and the experimental techniques available 
in these fields. In fact, some psychologists behave as if only animal 
psychology were thoroughly respectable, and as if experiments which 
do not deal with animals are unscientific and reprehensible. They seem 
to believe that true research is necessarily concerned with trivia, and 
that nothing useful can be good research. If this is what is meant by 
a Ph.D. program, and in some universities it is, then it seems to me 
to be possible to argue that such training is just as specialized as the 
other so-called applied specialities which are often deplored. Indeed, 
if this is what is meant by a Ph.D. program, this should certainly not 
be the sort of professional training that must be taken by everyone. 


In the end it seems to boil down to a matter of common sense, 
and the situation is fairly simple. All psychologists need to know the 
general principles underlying their subject, and this background is 
provided by the Honours degree, although in the case of some univer- 
sities and some students, it is only when the Masters degree has been 
obtained that this basic level of training can be assumed. When this 
stage has been reached, all who are not merely to teach general psycho- 
logy courses, must specialize. To do so, two requirements must be 
fulfilled. The student must learn the known facts within his field, and 
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he must also acquire the specialized research techniques needed to 
advance this field. Whether he later works in an applied or a university 
setting seems to be of minor importance to the graduate training course. 
Any applied psychologist must perform experiments, if not with large 
groups, at least on individual cases, if he is to answer many of the 
questions put to him, and whether the experiment is conducted in a 
university, a factory, or a hospital seems of little importance. Thus, 
the specialization I should like to see in graduate programs, is based 
solely on the subject matter and has nothing whatever to do with 
methodology, research, or who the future emptoyer is to be. 

I think it is clear from what I have already said that I will be 
critical of many of the current trends in professional graduate training 
programs. A good example is that of clinical psychology. Even the 
term itself implies not a specialized branch of psychological knowledge, 
but rather a technique which is essentially non-scientific. Unfortunately, 
this is precisely what characterizes the training in clinical psychology, 
offered by many departments, and this is precisely why many acade- 
micians have been exteremly critical of such training programs. It 
seems that the proper specialty is the field of abnormal psychology and, 
if university departments were to design a specialized post-graduate 
training program in abnormal psychology and were to disregard the 
word “clinical”, a much more scientifically acceptable program would 
result. The program, incidentally, would certainly be no less practical 
than many of the current programs, which attempt to confer the prestige 
of science on individuals who practise what is essentially an art very 
similar to palmistry. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF POLICY PROBLEMS 
IN A NUCLEAR AGE' 
CHARLES E. OSGOOD 


Institute of Communications Research 
University of Illinois 


Today we are faced with the potentially lethal combination of 
nuclear weapons against which there is no defence and international 
tensions from which there seems to be no respite. This paper analyses 
some of the dynamics of human thinking which, paradoxically, are 
driving us in a direction we do not wish to go. The analysis leads to 
certain suggestions for policy. 

Evaluation of policies currently being considered is based upon 
three prime criteria: elimination of the threat to our biological survival, 
preservation of our way of life, and sheer feasibility. In terms of these 
criteria, preventive war, mutual deterrence through fear of retaliation, 
and limited war (e.g., the Kissinger Plan) are found to be inadequate. 
Mutual disarmament — the ideal solution on other grounds — is found 
to be psychologically infeasible under conditions of high mutual threat- 
perception, as the record over the past decade clearly shows. 

Before offering what it is hoped will be more constructive sugges- 
tions, a psychological analysis of some of the dynamics of controversy 
is made — analysis of some of the forces which operate in times of 
controversy to push ordinary disagreement toward mutual destruction. 
One of these is differences in the assessment of human values, as 
illustrated in the recent debate between Bertrand Russell and Sidney 
Hook. Another is the way in which emotion serves to fore-shorten pers- 
pective. A third is the relativity of social judgements, the tendency to 
assume ‘naturalness’ of one’s own evaluative frame of reference and 
intolerance of other frames of reference. A fourth dynamism of con- 
troversy is the way in which heightened emotion restricts awareness of 
alternatives to what has merely become ‘habitual’ but what is therefore 
judged to be ‘realistic.’ Finally, there is ‘psycho-logic’ — pressure 
toward simple evaluative consistency in human thinking which plagues 
great minds as well as small. 

These dynamisms are shown to lead inevitably toward a ‘Bogey- 
man’ conception of any enemy. This is clearly brought out when the 
assumed consequences of complete unilateral disarmament by ourselves 
or by the enemy are compared. Complete unilateral disarmament is dis- 
missed, however, as psychologically infeasible in our present time, given 
existing attitudes and beliefs. Yet we must accept the reports of our 
own informal ambassadors to Russia many of them scholars and 
statesmen — that they see a “mirror image” of our own views among the 
Russian people and leaders. They blame their aggressive behaviour 
on us just as we blame ours on them. 

In the last analysis, it is certainly true that today we are plagued 
with problems of human nature and human relationships. In the search 
for any long-term solution, we must first ask what are the conditions 
which support the totalitarian way of life a partial list would include 











1A summary of a paper presented at the 1960 Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Psychological Association. 
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economic scarcity, social inequality, educational deficiency, information 
restriction, and perception of external threat. Then we must ask how 
these conditions can be changed within the existing set-up of competing 
sovereign states. Two phases seem to be required: first, reversal of the 
tensions/arms-race spiral, to reduce mutual threat perception to a 
point where the “iron curtains” which separate East and West can 
be dissolved and other strategies employed; second, maintaining the 
peace, in which, over the long run, our way of life tends to prevail. 


A policy of graduated unilateral disengagement, with explicitly 
invited reciprocation from the enemy, is suggested as a way of initiating 
a reversal of the present tensions/arms-race dilemma. A series of 
publicly announced actions of a tension-reducing nature would be made 
regardless of prior commitment to reciprocation by the enemy, but 
with public invitation to reciprocation for each act. The acts would be 
graded in risk potential according to the reciprocation or lack of it 
obtained; they would be designed to be cumulative in their psychological 
impact upon the enemy, but non-cumulative in reducing our capacity for 
the minimum level of retaliation necessary for deterrence. Unlike Kiss- 
inger’s “Limited War” proposal, this policy would use our capacity 
for massive retaliation as the basis for tension-reducing acts, rather 
than tension-increasing acts, and would hold out the possibility of 
finally eliminating the massive deterrents themselves. Graduated uni- 
lateral disengagement is a means of probing the true intentions of an 
enemy without destroying a reasonable degree of security in the process. 
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REVIEWS \ 
L. T. DAYHAW 
Religion, Science and Mental Health 


Proceedings of the First Academy Symposium on Inter-discipline Responsibility 

for Mental Health — a Religious and Scientific Concern — 1957. Published by 

the Academy of Religion and Mental Health, with the aid of The Josiah Macy, 

Jr., Foundation. New York : New York University Press, 1959. (LC 59-15767). 
Pp. xvi, 106. $3.00 


“I always was and still am — and I am afraid I always shall be 
— suspicious of tying psychiatric problems in with religious ones, as 
if these two fields really have something in common. This is the reason 
why I am skeptical about the tendency, perhaps unspoken, but put in 
evidence in considerable relief, to connect mental health and religious 
life. If you are very ill mentally, you can’t be a halfway decent street 
cleaner any more than lead a proper religious life ; yet capital criminals 
may have a religious life of considerable depth, and neurotics can 
achieve sainthood. I feel like warning myself to beware when emphasis 
is laid on the fact that religious life promotes mental health, and good 
old mental health promotes religious life.” These words of the late 
Gregory Zilboorg are recorded in this little book that sets forth the 
proceedings of an Academy that has as its principal inspiration “the 
recognition that the two greatest healing powers known to man — 
medicine and religion — have insufficiently collaborated in the area 
of mental health ; and it is largely to foster such collaboration that the 
Academy was founded”. 


There is a marked paradox between the stated aim of the Academy 
and the contents of the proceedings of this first symposium. Perhaps 
the eminent participants were ill chosen if the Academy aims to enlist 
the 325,000 clergymen in the United States to promote mental health 
from their pulpits and confessionals through religion. Religion must 
not be confused with mental health; sanctification is not the same as 
moral perfection. Of course, the spiritual and the psychical are in- 
separable in man. Dialogue between religion and the social sciences 
must be renewed. But the only basis on which dialogue is possible is 
the recognition of each — the theologian and scientist — of the differ- 
ences and validity of the other. 


The participants at this symposium evidence this recognition. Dr. 
Harold Wolff describes some of his clinical research and concludes 
that “I think to be a good human being is to be a little sick”. The Rev. 
Hans Hofmann warns that “both science and religion have their differ- 
ent forms of irresponsibility”. Pere Mailloux insists that “no informed 
theologian will accept the platitudes proffered by those who feel 
inclined to make use of religion as they might do with occupational 
therapy . . .”. Rabbi Goldman sees religion as a prophetic dimension 
of psychic tension. And Dr. Abraham Maslow maps a workable road 
for rapprochement and collaboration that doesn’t lead down the garden 
path to the confusion of religion and psychotherapy. 


_ 
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The conditions for dialogue between the theologian and the social 
scientists can be learned from this provocative book. Certainly it will 
prove of little interest to psychologists of adjustment, or to clergymen 
who see themselves as amateur psychologists. The recorded discussion 
is alive with fascinating leads for research in the neglected field of 
psychoreligious development. The paradox of aim and content has 
created a noteworthy publication. 


Assumption University of Windsor. J. A. MALONE 


An Introduction to the Principles of Psychology. 


By B. R. BUGELSKI. New York, Rinehart, 1960. Pp. xviii, 571. $6.00 


This is an introductory textbook with some differences — no 
chapter summaries, no glossaries, no self-examinations, no “boxed” 
experiments, only 14 figures, and four tables. It offers not frills but 
a systematic orientation, and a concentration on essentials. Like Hebb, 
Bugelski does not cater to the terminal student, nor does he offer an 
approach directed towards some particular field of applied psychology. 


The emphasis, instead, is on theory and principles, the major 
issues and points of view as seen by a stimulus-response psychologist 
who enjoys his science because it abounds with interesting problems. 
A physiological bias is revealed in 16 friendly references to Hebb’s 
writings. Only Guthrie is cited more frequently (19 times), and only 
Skinner and Hull about as often, but some of these references are 
sharply critical. Freud (12 references) fares very badly. For example, 
defence mechanisms, offered without question in most general psycho- 
logy books, are “hazy”, “fuzzy”, and “outside the scope of scientific 
psychology” (p. 434). 


The 285 or so cited references range the years from 1762 to 
1959, and nearly half are dated 1951 or later. More than half the 
references are to books. The three most frequently cited periodicals 
suggest the flavour of Bugelski’s approach : Psychological Review, with 
19 articles cited ; Journal of Experimental Psychology, 13 references ; 
and Scientific American, 12 references. The Scientific American 
articles exemplify Bugelski’s conscious endeavour to include a few 
references with which the beginning student may already be familiar. 


There is a satisfactory introductory chapter with a brief account 
of the origins of psychology (no reference to associationism) and the 
case for physical monism as the appropriate philosophical orientation 
for the scientist-psychologist. The history of specific problems and 
points of view is developed where appropriate, later in the book. In 
Chapter 2, Bugelski prepares the way for a modified stimulus-response 
approach that emphasizes mediational processes between S and R, 
such as Hull's “little argies”, Guthrie’s movement-produced stimuli, 
and Hebb’s cell assemblies. 
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The chapters on sensation, perception, learning, and problem 
solving include critical discussions of most S-R theorists, and acceptance 
of Hebb’s conceptual nervous system, and Osgood’s theory of meaning. 


There are weaknesses. A chapter on psychometrics seems to be 
somewhat irrelevant. The treatment of incidental learning is perfunct- 
ory. Tolman and the gestalt school do not get much of an airing. 
Many will be distressed by the chapters on motives, emotions, conflicts, 
adjustment and personality. Bugelski is one of these who doubts the 
usefulness of the concept of motivation, and he reduces personality to 
the status of a mediational mechanism that may possibly be a super- 
fluous construct (p. 478). 


Considering the complexity of the issues dealt with, the book is 
remarkably clear and lively. The arguments are never obscured by 
masses of experimental evidence, but are supported by findings in key 
studies (to which the student is explicitly referred for more detail), 
and illustrated from the experience of the reader. If you were dis- 
satisfied with Krech and Crutchfield’s indigestible, encyclopaedic 
Elements of Psychology and Morgan’s flexible but unorganized /ntro- 
duction to Psychology, if you want a textbook that will challenge the 
serious student and keep the “snap course” freshman awake, this may 
be the book you are looking for. And, if you are not sold on S-R 
psychology, you'll have lots to talk about in class. 


A student’s workbook, with a “teaching machine” design, is being 
prepared. The instructor’s manual includes 240 multiple choice exam- 
ination items. 


Carleton University. A. B. LAVER. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Canada Council grants include pre-master’s and _pre-doctoral 
scholarships. In the case of the former, the requirement is a B. A.; the 
value is $1,500; and the deadline for applications is November 15. 
Comparable information concerning pre-doctoral scholarships follows : 
qualification, M.A.; value, $2,000; deadline,: January 10. 


The Council is prepared to offer the scholarships for part of a 
year, and for a smaller amount. This provision is of special importance 
to the candidate, who will not complete the requirements for his degree 
until the fall. It will provide financial support during the summer 
while he is writing his thesis. 





The deadline for the submission of applications for the National 
Research Council grants, referred to on page 19 of the January 1960 
issue of the Canadian Psychologist is February 1. 
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Increases have been made in the value of Imperial Oil fellow- 
ships, effective this year. The basic annual amount is now $1,600 a 
year for a maximum of three years. Each fellowship may be sup- 
plemented by an annual amount of $900 if the fellow continues his 
thesis work during the summer months. A fellow may not hold 
concurrently other awards which annually equal or exceed $1,600. 


One fellowship is open to any graduate of any approved Canadian 
university for research leading to a doctor’s degree in economics, 
psychology, sociology or business administration. Nominations are 
made by universities on a prescribed form. They are to be submitted 
to the Secretary, Imperial Oil Scholarship Committee, Imperial Oil 
Limited, 111 St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto 7, not later than March 1 
of each year. 





CONSULTANT PSYCHOLOGIST 
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OTTAWA 
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ACROSS CANADA 
ONTARIO 
Civil Service 


Dr. J. Garneau, formerly of the Attorney General's Department in Edmon- 
ton, has been appointed Director, Classification and Psychological Services with 
the Commissioner of Penitentiaries in Ottawa. 


Dr. Herbert Dorken, formerly consultant psychologist with the Department 
of National Health and Welfare in Ottawa, has been appointed Director, 
Community Mental Services for the State of Minnesota. 


Carleton University 


Nancy Donald has been appointed to the staff of Carleton University 
oie the will lecture on social and industrial psychology. Last year she was 
visiting associate professor at Vanderbilt University. 


University of Toronto 


New appointments: Abram Amsel and George Mandler have joined the 
Psychology Department as Associate Professors. Tadeucz Grygier of the School 
of Social Work and Robert M. Laxer of the Toronto General Hospital have 
been appointed as Special Lecturers. David $. Abbey will be a Teaching Fellow. 


Promotions: H. O. Steer has been promoted to the rank of Associate 
Professor; John Callagan, Michael F. Grapko, Mary W. Laurence and Glenn 
Macdonald have been made Assistant Professors. 


Honours: J. D. Ketchum was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Canada in April, 1960, and Honorary President of the Canadian Psychological 
Association in June, 1960. 


Research activities : The following members of the Department have research 
grants for 1960-61: Harding E. Bishop (National Research Council), Robert 
C. Joyner (National Research Council), Alfred H. Shephard (Defence Research 
Board), Gerald B. Thornton (National Research Council), Endel Tulving (Na- 
tional Research Council), Richard H. Walters and John Callagan (Menta! Health). 


Graduate training: It is proposed to amend the Ph.D. program in such 
a way as to give a greater emphasis to research training. In the first Ph.D. 
year, candidates may substitute research attachments for courses; a final year 
will be devoted entirely to the candidate’s thesis when all other Departmental 
requirements have been met. Candidates will be required to complete their 
theses while in residence. 


QUEBEC 


A highly successful annual meeting of the P.A.P.Q. (President, Dr. J. W. 
Howard) was held in Montreal in May. Close to two hundred people attended 
the meeting, the theme of which was “the role of the psychologist and his 
specializations”. 


_ In a panel ey (Moderator, J. M. Dugas of the CBC) on the future 
of psychology, G. Clerk of the U. of M., contended that the psychologist 
“must pol himself from technicians and mental health workers by his 
scientific attitude and his orientation toward research.” Dr. Clerk also argued 
in favour of greater precision in defining programs of studies and the standards 
of degrees and diplomas. 
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Another panel member, Dr. G. Mahoney, a consultant in Montreal, spoke 
strongly against “mail-order psychology” in which tests are distributed and 
results given without the psychologist seeing the client. He also noted that 
the incidence of emotional and psychological problems indicates a need for the 
pooling of special resources (psychiatric, psychological, social service). In 
addition, he expressed the view that the experience of the practising psychologist 
can provide another productive base for research, provided close relations between 
academicians and practitioners exist. 


A third member of the panel, J. Guindon of the U. of M., urged psy- 
chologists to prove themselves a their competence and, in settling their 
problems, within and outside the profession, not to ado, * “an attitude of quarrel- 
ling or bickering which would reflect nothing more than a certain kind of 
inferiority complex on our parts”. 


The fourth member, Dr. W. E. Lambert of McGill, would divide psychologists 
into two types, those oriented toward research and those interested in practical 
application. In response to his suggestion that the findings and principles of 
psychology may not have reached the stage of development where they can 
be applied safely, Dr. Mahoney pointed out that, in other professions, practice 
was begun before a high stage of development had been achieved in terms of 
research. 


Dr. Otto Klineberg presented a paper on the second day of the meeting on 
the contributions of psychology to international relations. 


NEW C.P.A. MEMBERS 


New associate members include: R.W. Payne, Kingston; A.M. Marcus, 
Toronto; J. Rosenberg, Toronto; F. Roussel, Montreal; E. B. Wiltshire, Prince 
Albert; J. Havelkea, London; and Joan Jones, Toronto. 


New student affiliates include: R.E. Schaub, Hamilton; Janet M. Hay, 
Grimsby; J. Bergeron, Montreal; F. Gagne, Montreal; Louise L’Allier, Montreal; 
R. Archamboult, Montreal; Lise DesLauriers, LaSalle; and W. Zegray, Montreal. 
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